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What  Canadians  Think  About  Post-War 
Reconstruction, 

Continuing  its  series  of  Rkports  on  trends  of  public  opinion  regarding  post-war  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  initiated  with  the  publication  of  “As  Britain  Sees  the  Post-War  World"  and  two  Reports 
on  “What  Americans  Thinl{  About  Post-War  Reconstruction,"  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
has  invited  five  Canadian  editors  to  analyze  public  opinion  in  the  five  different  regions  of  Canada 
they  cover. 

One  of  the  most  stril^ing  features  of  this  Report  is  that  it  reveals  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  views  between  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  concerning  the  problems  of  the 
post-war  period.  There  seems  to  be  agreement  on  the  necessity  of  international  political  collab¬ 
oration,  bacl{ed  by  the  use  of  an  inteimational  police  force,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  wars 
in  the  future  but,  as  yet,  a  prevailing  lacl{  of  understanding  of  the  economic  issues  at  stalpe. 
All  five  contributors  agree  that  the  people  of  Canada,  whether  of  English  or  French  origin,  feel 
sincere  friendship  for  the  United  States;  would  be  willing  to  participate  in  an  international 
organization  more  fully  than  they  participated  in  the  league  of  Nations;  would  be  ready  to 
join  the  Pan  American  Union;  but,  at  the  same  time,  want  to  maintain  unhrol{cn  their  ties 
with  Britain  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  — Editor. 


IN  THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES- - 

HV  C.  F.  FRASER,  Managing  Editor,  The  Halifax  Chronicle;  and  author.  Control  of  Aliens  in 
the  Hritish  Commonwealth. 


FOR  most  people  in  the  Maritime  provinces  of 
('anacla,  “post-war  reconstruction”  is  as  yet  little 
more  than  a  figure  of  speech.  So  far  as  its  practical 
application  to  this  part  of  ('anada  is  concerned,  it 
has  not  extended  much  beyond  such  things  as  the 
need  for  improved  housing,  public  health,  old  age 
pensions,  schools  and  other  matters  related  to  our 
own  standard  of  living.  The  government  of  Nova 
Scotia  has  already  set  up  a  ('ahinct  committee  on 
post-war  reconstruction.  Its  main  f)hicctive  at  the 
moment  appears  to  be  to  bring  about  a  greater 
measure  of  industrial  development — shipbuilding 
and  the  like — as  a  permanent  jiart  of  the  activities 
of  this  part  of  the  country  after  the  war.  New 
Hrunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  arc  moving 
toward  similar  objectives. 

Opposition  to  Isolationism 

This  concern  with  local  matters  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  selfishness  or  indilTer- 


ence  to  the  meaning  of  post-war  reconstruction  in 
the  broader  international  sense.  People  in  this  part 
of  (>anada  have  never  been  isolationist  in  outlook 
W'hen  war  broke  out  in  September  19^9,  there 
was  never  a  hint  here  that  it  was  not  “our  war.’ 
Indeed,  there  was  impatience  even  over  the  few 
days'  delay  which,  for  constitutional  reasons,  could 
not  he  avoided  before  Canada  declared  war.  Vol 
untary  enlistment  has  been  higher  in  this  region 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Our  belief  in  the  disadvantages  of  isolationism 
is  by  no  means  based  on  sentiment  alone.  Senti¬ 
mental  attachment  for  the  mother  country  is  still 
strong.  It  is  stronger  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
been  because  most  Maritimers  feel  that  Canadian 
sentiment  generally  has  tended  to  be  rather  isola¬ 
tionist  in  the  years  between  the  two  world  wars. 
Ikit  it  is  the  economic  isolation  of  more  than  half 
a  century  of  protective  tarilTs  against  which  the 
people  of  the  Maritimes  rebel.  Isolationism  in  the 
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political  sense  has  no  real  meaning  for  us,  any 
more  than  it  has  for  the  people  of  Ontario  and 
the  western  provinces.  Ikit  isolationism  in  the 
economic  sense — the  kind  of  isolationism  which 
has  cut  o(T  our  foreign  trade  and  strangled  our 
industries  and  caused  our  young  people  to  migrate 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  New  England 
and  to  other  parts  of  Canada — is  too  chronic  a 
complaint  to  he  changed  even  hy  three  years  of 
struggle  in  a  world  conflict. 

So  Grasp  of  Atlantic  Charter 

Our  people  have  not  yet  grasped  the  full  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  the  promises 
made  hy  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  re¬ 
garding  freedom  of  trade  after  the  war.  People 
who  have  thought  about  post-war  prohlems  have 
(lone  so  in  the  more  familiar  terms  of  social  se- 

i  entity  in  the  narrower  sense,  without  grasping  the 
fact  that  such  security  rests  on  prosperity  and  full 
employment  which  only  the  Atlantic  (diarter,  with 
j  its  promises  of  greater  freedom  of  trade,  can  bring. 

I  There  is  an  eager  desire  on  the  part  of  most  people 
to  hear  and  read  about  plans  for  the  post-war  era. 
But  the  relationship  of  such  plans  to  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  problems  of  international  trade 
appears  nebulous  and  vague. 

When  the  people  of  this  part  of  Ckmada  grasp 
the  full  implications  of  that  relationship,  when 
they  realize  that  the  terms  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 

I  contain  the  promise  of  freedom  from  the  economic 
strangulation  which  has  been  their  lot  ever  since 
Confederation  in  1S67,  there  will  he  an  upsurge 
of  public  opinion  which  will  transform  the  politi- 

Ical  face  of  the  Maritimes.  Thus  far,  however,  few 
if  any  Maritimers  look  on  this  as  one  of  the  ob- 
,  iectives  for  which  they  arc  fighting.  The  majority 
j  have  not  sought  to  rationalize  their  war  effort 
either  on  sentimental  or  idealistic  grounds.  The 
proximity  of  the  struggle,  and  the  constant  re¬ 
minders  of  war  that  for  three  years  have  been 
part  and  parcel  of  their  daily  lives,  have  convinced 
them  that  this  is  a  struggle  for  survival,  and  that 
‘  their  survival  is  just  as  much  at  stake  as  that  of 
I  Britain  itself. 

^  Attitude  on  Post-War  Relief 

i  The  response  of  the  people  of  the  Maritimes  to 
j  humanitarian  appeals  is  just  the  sort  of  response 
that  might  he  expected  from  decent,  freedom-lov¬ 
ing  peoples  anywhere.  Food,  clothing,  medical 
supplies,  and  even  shelter  would  he  given  readily 
and  without  thought  of  repayment  in  terms  of 
money  or  anything  else.  Whether  Maritimers 
would  he  as  ready  to  meet  the  cost  of  restoring 
the  industries,  the  transport  systems  and  the  pub¬ 


lic  utilities  of  the  devastated  countries  of  Europe 
is  not  so  certain.  It  is  improbable  that  any  political 
group  would  willingly  risk  endangering  popular 
sufiport  hy  asking  the  man  in  the  street  to  pay 
taxes  to  restore,  for  example,  the  public  services 
of  Warsaw,  or  Hrussels,  or  Amsterdam. 

Taking  the  long  view  of  post-war  reconstruction, 
the  Maritimes  would  probably  he  more  ready  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country  to  undertake  eco¬ 
nomic  commitments  and  to  collaborate  in  raising 
the  standard  of  living  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
T  he  [)eoplc  of  this  area  arc  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  freedom  of  trade  is  essential  to  their  own 
prosperity,  and  they  believe  that  the  only  way  the 
general  standard  of  living  throughout  the  world 
can  he  raised  is  hy  means  of  an  expanding  volume 
of  exports  and  imports. 

Any  approach  to  world  reconstruction  other  than 
through  trade  would  imply  that  our  contributions 
would  he  outright  gifts.  Such  gifts,  most  people 
feel,  would  be  little  better  than  the  dole  on  an 
international  scale.  Financial  expenditures  in  the 
form  of  loans  or  investments  abroad  would  be 
looked  on  with  favor,  but  only  if  steps  had  first 
been  taken  hy  the  ('anadian  government  leading 
toward  the  removal  or  reduction  of  existing  tariff 
harriers.  As  in  the  South  of  the  United  States,  so 
too  in  the  Maritimes,  the  view  prevails  that  our 
[icoplc  have  been  forced  to  buy  in  a  protected  do 
mcstic  market,  hut  to  sell  almost  all  products  in 
an  unprotected  foreign  market.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  Maritimes  are  concerned,  the  removal  or  re¬ 
duction  of  trade  barriers  is  the  first  step  toward 
any  form  of  post-war  planning  in  which  we  could 
cfTcctively  collaborate. 

Divided  Views  on  Immigration 

The  attitude  of  Maritimers  toward  unrestricted 
immigration  is  not  clearly  defined.  During  the 
twenties  and  early  thirties,  a  steady  stream  of  im¬ 
migrants  poured  through  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Hrunswick,  hound  for  the  western  provinces.  Very 
few  settled  in  the  Maritimes.  At  present,  people 
in  this  part  of  the  country  look  with  favor  on 
immigration  from  the  British  Isles  and  northern 
Europe  after  the  war.  Continuance  of  this  attitude 
after  the  war  will  depend  in  large  measure  on 
whether  the  prosperous  conditions  which  now 
exist  because  of  the  war  are  maintained.  If  migra¬ 
tion  were  to  mean  a  surplus  of  labor  and,  as  a 
result,  a  reduced  standard  of  living  among  our  own 
citiz.ens,  it  is  doubtful  that  an  influx  of  people  from 
overseas  after  the  war  would  be  looked  on  with 
any  favor.  If  post-war  conditions  should  justify 
further  migration,  most  people  in  this  area  would 
favor  north  European  immigrants  as  prospective 
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settlers,  and  oppose  immigration  from  southern 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Acceptance  of  International  Police 

Most  Maritimers  accept  without  question  the 
notion  that  we  will  have  to  join  with  other  Allied 
countries  in  policing  the  world  for  a  time  at  least 
after  hostilities  end.  There  is  a  feeling  that  it  is 
perfectly  natural  for  Canadians  to  participate  with 
Americans  and  Britons  in  the  task  of  maintain¬ 
ing  order  even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
world.  The  idea  of  such  policing  is  accepted  as  a 
temporary  but  necessary  job  which  must  be  shared 
with  our  Allies  until  order  has  been  restored  in 
the  war-ravaged  regions.  No  one  likes  to  look  on 
such  policing  as  permanent.  As  for  sending  civilian 
administrators  to  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  it  may 
he  said  that  this  possibility,  so  far  as  it  entails  any 
active  responsibility  on  our  part,  has  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  most  people. 

Whatever  political  commitments  in  the  sense 
of  international  policing  may  prove  necessary  in 
the  period  of  reconstruction,  most  Maritimers  are 
prone  to  regard  such  measures  as  incidental  to  the 
war,  and  entirely  devoid  of  any  reciprocal  clement 
that  would  entail  relinquishment  of  sovereign 
rights  by  Canada.  So  far  as  infringement  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  concerned,  the  only  practical  illustra¬ 
tion  that  occurs  to  most  of  us  is  the  problem  of  the 
Alaska  highway — and  it  is  not  a  problem  which, 
under  existing  political  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  occasions  the  slightest  apprehension  to  the 
people  of  Canada. 

Links  with  both  Britain  and  the  U.S. 

People  in  the  Maritimes  firmly  believe  that  the 
future  of  Canada  as  a  free  nation  can  best  he  as¬ 
sured  as  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever.  This 
conviction  does  not  lessen  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  cordial  friendship  which  Maritimers  have  for 
the  United  States  and,  more  especially,  for  New 
England.  Ties  of  language  and  family,  and  more 
remotely  of  trade,  have  fixed  Boston  as  the  metropo¬ 
lis  of  the  Maritimes,  and  when  conditions  are 
normal  the  flow  of  travel  between  New  England 
and  these  provinces  is  much  greater  than  between 
the  Maritimes  and  other  parts  of  Canada.  The 
people  of  this  area  do  not  feel  that  continued  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  British  Commonwealth  excludes 
closer  relations  with  the  United  Stares  or  even 
Canada’s  entry  into  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  people  of  the  Maritimes,  however,  would 
not  be  content  to  follow  blindly  whatever  foreign 
policy  Britain  chose  to  adopt.  Britain’s  apj'iease- 
ment  tactics  of  the  thirties  aroused  much  disgust 


and  disapproval  in  the  Maritimes  but,  generally 
speaking,  people  felt  that  Canadians  were  power¬ 
less  in  the  matter. 


No  Objection  to  Greater 
International  Responsibilities 

The  people  of  this  area  would  probably  not 
object  to  the  assumption  by  Canada  of  further 
international  responsibilities  after  the  war.  The 
isolationist  tendencies  which  characterized  Cana¬ 
dian  foreign  policy  from  1919  to  1939  have  con¬ 
stantly  irked  and  irritated  the  people  of  the  Mari¬ 
times.  The  feeling  that  Canada  failed  in  that 
period  to  live  up  to  its  international  responsibilities 
is  general  among  students  of  foreign  affairs  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  But  people  on  the  whole  have 
not  yet  recognized  that  they  themselves  are  partly 
to  blame.  A  generation  reared  in  the  belief  that 
decisions  affecting  matters  of  foreign  policy  are 
made  in  Whitehall  is  not  quick  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  such  decisions  are  now  made  in  the  East 
Block  at  Ottawa.  The  prevailing  attitude  toward 
foreign  affairs,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  re¬ 
mains  somewhat  colonial.  We  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  it  will  be  generally  recognized  that  the 
responsibility  for  decisions  on  foreign  policy  rests 
in  our  own  hands,  and  that  such  decisions  must 
be  made  in  Canada. 

The  people  of  the  Maritime  provinces,  once  they 
fully  realize  that  decisions  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  are  primarily  Canadian  decisions,  would 
probably  look  with  disfavor  on  Canada’s  partici¬ 
pation,  along  with  that  of  the  other  Dominions, 
in  the  formulation  of  British  foreign  policy.  As 
things  are  at  present  most  people  feel  that,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  say  or  think,  their  views  will  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy,  British  or  Canadian,  when  the  time  comes. 
Full  realization  that  matters  of  foreign  policy  af¬ 
fecting  Canada  must  be  decided  by  the  Canadian 
people  would  be  accompanied  by  reluctance  to 
interfere  in  British  policy  because  of  the  obvious 
implication  that  Britain,  in  turn,  would  then  he  at 
liberty  to  interfere  in  Canada’s  foreign  policy. 
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No  Desire  to  Share  in  Colonial  Administration 

Maritimers  are  sometimes  impatient  with  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Indian 
problem,  and  colonial  problems  generally.  With  i 
us  the  colonial  issue,  so  far  as  it  is  an  issue,  is  not 
one  of  ideals  so  much  as  practical  politics.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  Britain  is  moving  as  fast  as  it  possibly 
can  toward  a  solution  of  the  Indian  question  and 
other  colonial  problems.  There  is  very  little  opinion 
concerning  internationalization  of  the  colonics,  but 
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such  opinion  as  does  exist  would  regard  the  sug¬ 
gestion  with  disfavor. 

So  far  as  we  think  about  the  matter  at  all,  we 
would  probably  be  unwilling  to  share  with  Britain 
the  responsibility  of  extending  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom  in  the  colonial  empire,  even  though 
such  extension  might  be  based  on  regional  lines. 
The  problem  whether  the  British  West  Indies,  for 
geographical  reasons,  should  not  be  under  some 
sort  of  Canadian  control  has  frequently  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Maritimes.  But  before  accepting  the 
political  and  economic  liabilities  of  any  such  trans¬ 
fer  of  control  from  London  to  Ottawa,  our  people 
would  have  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  not 
assuming  an  expensive  and  difficult  administrative 
burden,  and  they  would  also  have  to  be  convinced 
that  assumption  of  such  a  burden  would  not  in¬ 
volve  them  in  diplomatic  difficulties  with  the 
United  States. 

Canadians  in  this  part  of  the  country  hope  that 
the  world  that  will  emerge  after  an  Allied  vic¬ 
tory  will  be  a  world  somehow  better  than  the 
world  of  the  armistice  years  between  the  wars. 


They  lcx)k  for  more  than  the  mere  restoration  of 
peace,  because  peace,  for  the  Maritimes,  is  associ¬ 
ated  in  most  people’s  minds  with  unemployment 
and  depression.  There  is  the  fear  that  peace,  when 
it  comes,  will  be  but  the  harbinger  of  depression. 
Most  Maritimers  do  not  want  to  see  emerge  from 
ibe  war  a  world  restored  essentially  to  its  pre-1939 
framework.  Nor  do  they  look  for  revolutionary 
changes  in  our  political,  social  and  economic  set¬ 
up.  It  is  recognized  that  some  form  of  government 
su[iervision  can  come  only  after  the  necessary  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  have  been  brought  about  to 
enable  such  supervision  to  be  exercised  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale. 

T'o  conclude,  most  people  here  like  to  think 
that  the  post-war  world  will  be  a  world  rebuilt, 
but  they  are  reluctant  to  face  the  stern  realities  of 
political,  social  and  economic  changes  which  such 
reconstruction  necessarily  implies.  For  the  present 
they  are  content  to  put  forth  their  best  thought  and 
elTort  in  the  more  immediate  sphere  of  war  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  to  leave  the  positive  pattern  of  post-war 
planning  for  the  time  when  such  planning  stands 
a  reasonable  chance  of  taking  concrete  form. 


IN  FRENCH  CANADA— 

BY  EDMOND  T'URCOTT'H,  Chtef  Editor,  Le  Canada  {Montreal). 


Eastern  Central  Canada  is  peopled  mainly  by 
a  vigorous  ofTshoot  of  17th  and  i8th  century 
France.  It  is  well  to  bear  that  in  mind  if  one  is 
bent  on  analyzing  the  feelings  of  French-speaking 
Canadians  toward  the  present  world  conflict  and 
also  on  discovering  their  attitude  toward  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  tbe  aftermath. 

The  French-speaking  Canadians  of  today  are 
mostly  descended  from  the  small,  landed  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  the  habitant  farmer  who  had  no  choice 
but  to  remain  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
after  the  Cession  of  1763  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  who,  from  that  time  on,  resolutely  shut  their 
minds  not  only  to  France  but  to  the  whole  out¬ 
side  world. 

Isolationism  a  Long  Tradition 

It  was  owing  to  a  long  period  of  isolation  that 
French  Canadians  managed  to  survive  physically 
and  spiritually  and  to  grow  from  a  mere  handful 
of  ()o,ooo  into  what  is  now  a  homogeneous  Canadi¬ 
an  group  of  approximately  5,5(k),ooo,  composing 
t  nearly  .1  third  of  C'anada's  jKipulation.  Having 
^  actually  been  born  and  bred,  as  a  people,  in  iso¬ 


lation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  French 
('anadians  today  have  come  to  regard  isolation  as 
a  guiding  principle  of  their  group  life — as  vital 
to  them  as  George  Washington’s  warning  against 
entangling  alliances  has  long  been  to  many  Ameri¬ 
cans.  To  the  average  French  Canadian,  isolation 
is  a  sort  of  fetish,  governing  unwittingly  his  every 
move  both  on  the  Canadian  domestic  plane  and  in 
the  field  of  international  relations  as  well.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  silent,  skeptical  and  determined  re¬ 
sistance  to  change  of  the  original  peasant  stock 
of  France  has  survived  to  this  day  among  even 
the  most  cultured  members  of  the  professional 
and  business  classes  of  French  Canada. 

It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  draw  from 
the  s[iiritual  and  historical  evolution  of  French 
('anada  the  conclusion  that  French-speaking 
Canadians  form  a  solid  bloc  on  problems  arising 
from  tbe  war,  any  more  than  on  any  other  ques¬ 
tion  not  having  an  immediate  bearing  on  the 
preserv.ition  of  their  identity.  .\nd  even  on  the 
latter  ijuestion  there  is  a  Iraction,  although  very 
small  indeed  (it  is  generally  found  in  the  business 
.111(1  cosmopolitan  circles  ot  Montreal),  who  think 
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apart  from  the  whole  and  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  renounce  three  centuries  of  their  people’s  history 
if  the  reward  were  a  more  comfortable  and  secure 
niche  in  the  material  world  of  English-s|icaking 
North  America. 

The  fact  is  that  French  Canada  is  an  American 
microcosm,  with  all  the  inner  conflicts,  the  per¬ 
sonal  rivalries,  the  political  and  economic  inter¬ 
play,  the  self-seeking  interests  and  the  noble 
aspirations  that  arc  to  he  found  elsewhere  in 
English-speaking  North  America  on  a  scale  that 
differs  only  in  magnitude. 

Little  Taste  for  Internationalism 

French  Canada  has  a  big  business  clement  whose 
national  and  international  outUnik  is  generally  in 
line  with  the  current  leading  thought  of  Ottawa, 
London  or  New  York.  Hut  beneath  this  very  thin 
upper  stratum  arc  found  the  medium-sized  con¬ 
tractor,  industrialist  or  prosperous  local  merchant, 
who  takes  what  is  still  a  broad  view  of  affairs,  but 
nevertheless  a  more  restricted  one.  And  beneath 
it  all,  there  is  the  small  shopkeeper,  the  independ¬ 
ent  tradesman  or  corner  grocer,  who  is  decidedly 
wary  of  entanglements  of  any  kind  and  who  even 
lends  on  occasion  a  hopeful  ear  to  predictions  of 
a  closed  economy  for  French  Canada.  These  small 
businessmen,  who  come  very  near  being  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  political  line-ups  in  the  urban  areas, 
are  ill-jircparcd  as  a  class  to  look  with  anything 
but  suspicion  or  scorn  on  any  post-war  world  re¬ 
construction  calling  for  a  restriction  of  Canadian 
sovereignty,  further  financial  sacrifices  such  as  the 
gift  in  1942  of  a  billion  dollars  to  Britain,  migratory 
mass  moves  of  foreign  labor  toward  Canadian 
shores,  and  the  policing  of  other  continents  of  the 
world  by  C'anadian  forces. 

On  the  industrial  wage-earner  level,  French- 
speaking  C'anadians  are  too  deeply  engulfed  in  the 
problems  of  earning  a  bare  existence  to  take  aught 
but  a  passive  interest  in  any  abstract  discussion  of 
a  plan  to  shape  the  future  of  the  nation  or  of  the 
world.  Like  the  rest  of  their  fellows  on  other  levels, 
they  are  isolationists  by  temperament  and  training, 
especially  those  who  belong  to  the  Catholic  trade 
unions  {Confederation  des  Travailleurs  Catho- 
liqites  dtt  Canada).  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  the  professionally  better  organized  and  more 
strongly  held  together  international  unions  (Cana¬ 
dian  branches  of  the  A  F  of  L  and  CdO)  are  show¬ 
ing  the  symptoms  of  a  growing  move  toward 
fields  of  wider  vision,  particularly  under  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  war  and  the  stimulus  of  a  new,  younger, 
and  more  aggressive  leadership. 

1'he  war  leadership  of  the  international  unions 
has  revealed  a  small  leavening  of  mildly  Leftist 


organizers  from  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
a  certain  active  sympathy  for  any  democratic  plan 
of  national  and  international  reconstruction — pro¬ 
vided,  as  always,  that  no  threat  to  the  survival  of 
French-C'anadian  identity  is  involved  in  the  process. 
French-Canadian  wage-earners  in  the  mass— al¬ 
though  exceptions  are  slowly  growing  in  numbers 
— are  still  some  distance  from  international  class- 
consciousness. 

Passive  Isolationism  of  Farmers 

Regardless  of  the  trends  and  tendencies  of  urban 
centers,  however,  the  dominant  factor  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  Eastern  C'entral  Canada’s  attitude  toward 
international  questions  is  that  political  power  in 
h'rench  Canada  resides  basically  in  the  people  ( 
the  rural  areas.  The  deep  significance  of  this  is 
better  understocxl  w  hen  it  is  realized  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  French  ('anada  are  the  very  bulwark  of 
racial,  social  and  religious  tradition,  and  that  they 
oppose  a  most  earthy  skepticism,  mingled  w'ith 
apathy  and  indifference,  to  any  scheme  of  things 
which  ri.ses  above  the  eminence  of  their  village 
steeple. 

The  passive  isolationism  of  the  farmer  class  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  very  active  isolationism  man¬ 
ifest  in  some  French-Canadian  circles  that  cut 
across  all  social  classes,  but  are  better  described  as 
a  mixture  of  professional  men  and  intellectual 
youth,  with  a  rank  and  file  of  office  workers,  store 
and  bank  clerks,  civil  servants,  small  businessmen, 
and  indeed  the  whole  range  of  nondescript  occu¬ 
pations  generally  embraced  under  the  designation 
of  petite  bourgeoisie. 

The  conglomeration  of  elements  moving  mostly 
within  the  middle  class  is  small  in  numbers,  but  it 
is  very  earnest  and  self-righteous,  and  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  self-confidence  derived  from  the 
know'ledge  that  it  is  part  of  a  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  movement  ccxirdinated  under  the  able  and 
far-seeing  leadership  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  On  the 
national  plane,  it  is  i.solationi.st.  On  the  social  and 
economic  level,  it  favors  a  vague  form  of  corporatist 
state.  In  the  international  field,  it  has  a  natural 
affinity  for  authoritarian  regimes — such  as,  lately, 
that  of  Vichy. 

These  doctrinaire  elements  of  French  Canada 
do  not,  however,  stalk  the  land  unopposed.  They 
meet  w'ith  the  silent  but  resolute  resistance  of 
pragmatic  business  leaders  trained  in  the  schfxd  of 
cosmopolitan  experience,  political  chieftains  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wider  national  horizons,  and  a  very 
small  but  militant  wing  of  intellectuals  imbued 
W’ith  the  philosophy  of  Republican  France  and  the 
liberal-deiiKKratic  ideals  of  contemporary  English 
and  American  thought.  If  ever  there  is  a  success- 
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ful  departure  from  the  instinctive  isolationism  of 
French  Canada,  either  now  or  during  world  re¬ 
construction,  it  will  have  sprung  from  any  one  or 
all  of  those  quarters,  with  the  passive  support, 
perhaps,  of  the  international  trade  unions. 

Influence  of  Catholic  Church 

I  The  greatest  spiritual  power  in  French  Canada 
by  far  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  enjoys  as 
in  few  other  corners  of  the  world  the  reverence 
and  ohcdicnce  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
no  lay  movement  of  any  consec|uence — an  example 
in  point  being  the  political  parties — can  hope  to 
acquire  a  serious  following  or  a  mcxlicum  of  suc¬ 
cess  unless  it  can  secure  at  least  the  benevolent 
I  neutrality  of  the  hierarchy. 

I  The  Church  has  played  an  all-important  role  in 
the  community's  growth  over  its  full  span  of  three 
1  centuries.  The  tireless  devotion  of  higher  and 
j  lower  clergy,  of  bishop  and  village  priest,  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  a  people  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  fortunes  of  war  to  transfer  its  al¬ 
legiance  to  a  sovereign  of  another  faith,  has  been 
j  the  mainspring  of  a  spirit  of  isolationism  which, 
long  after  serving  its  initial  purpose,  now  inspires 

I  French  Canadians,  by  mere  force  of  mental  habit, 
in  all  fields  of  lay  thought  or  activity,  whether  na¬ 
tional  or  international. 

The  impact  of  war  has  done  very  little  as  yet  to 
'  modify  an  attitude  slowly  developed  over  a  period 
of  several  generations.  On  the  national  plane, 
I  French  Canadians  remain,  as  they  were  when  war 
broke  out,  “regionalists”  whose  only  sentimental 
'  attachment  is  to  their  own  corner  of  Canada.  The 
i  appeal  of  the  rest  of  the  Canadian  land  is  not  to 
j  their  emotions,  but  to  their  reasoned  interest.  And 
I  a  similar  attitude,  only  still  more  pronounced,  is 
theirs  toward  the  Hritish  C'ommonwealth  of  Na¬ 
tions.  Their  loyalty  to  the  whole  of  Canada  and  to 
j  the  Hritish  link  is  unquestionable.  Hut  it  is  a  ra- 
i  tionalized  sentiment,  not  an  emotional  upsurge 
j  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  national  soul. 

•T 

I  Current  of  Opinion  Against  Post-War  Projects 

I  The  conclusion  is  then  inescapable  that  the  pres- 
I  ent  undercurrents  in  Eastern  CA'iitral  Canada  must 
all  run  against  any  suggestion  of  new  or  hold 
concepts  in  the  settlement  of  world  problems  after 
the  war.  No  other  hut  the  time-tried  and  time- 
honored  solutions  of  the  history  hook  will  appeal 
to  French  (kinada  because  those  are  the  counter¬ 
part,  in  world  relations,  of  the  political  and  social 
philosophy  of  the  French-speaking  Canadian  on 
I  the  level  of  domestic  life.  For  how  could  a  pro- 
1  vincialist  in  (kuiadian  life  take  a  world  view  of 
j  international  reconstruction.^ 
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If,  for  instance,  the  question  of  mass  migrations 
to  new  lands  is  posed  at  the  next  World  Peace 
^inference  as  one  solution  of  the  “vital  space” 
demand  which  served  at  least  as  a  pretext  of  Fascist 
aggression,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  French- 
speaking  Canadians  will  take  a  negative  stand  al¬ 
most  to  a  man  in  so  far  as  Canada  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Indeed,  in  this  case,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  within  the  delicately  balanced  two- 
race  or  two-culture  Canadian  system  would  be 
stronger  than  any  argument  of  whatever  character 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  them. 

Similarly,  it  would  he  very  difficult  to  prevail 
on  French-speaking  Canadians  to  relinquish  any 
of  the  presently  acquired  sovereign  rights  of  Can¬ 
ada  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  world  of 
nations,  even  though  it  were  on  a  purportedly 
sounder  basis,  when  the  whole  trend  of  French- 
Ckuiadian  hopes  and  aspirations  has  been  toward 
the  achievement  of  the  highest  degree  of  national 
sovereignty  attainable  for  Canada  in  relation  to 
circumstances. 

No  Foreign  Entanglements 

(iranted  what  precedes,  we  are  only  one  step 
removed  from  the  conclusion  that  French-speaking 
Canadians  could  hardly  favor,  after  the  war,  any 
tightening  of  the  Hritish  bond,  especially  if  this 
tightening  priKess  implied  a  permanency  of  world 
responsibility  through  a  share  with  the  other  Do¬ 
minions  in  the  formulation  of  Hritish  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  policy.  In  the  minds  of  most 
French  Ckinadians,  the  Hritish  connection  evokes 
visions  of  military  ventures  on  all  continents  of  the 
globe. 

Toward  the  United  States,  the  feeling  of  French 
Ckinadians  is,  in  the  mass,  one  of  admiration  filled 
with  awe.  Although  exceedingly  sensitive  to  even 
a  semblance  of  Hritish  imperialism,  they  do  not 
seem  to  suspect  the  existence  of  an  American  im¬ 
perialism,  and  arc  quite  ready  to  accept  at  face 
value  from  the  United  States  any  design  to  police 
or  administer  the  world  after  the  war  if  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  presented  to  them,  whether  truly  or  falsely, 
under  the  guise  of  an  idealistic  undertaking.  Hut, 
he  the  initiative  American  or  Hritish,  the  refusal 
of  French  (kuiadians  to  take  an  active  part  in  it 
would  surely  he  just  as  obstinate  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other — and,  in  both  cases,  because  of  their 
instinctive  and  almost  pathological  dislike  for  any 
foreign  entanglement  whatsoever. 

The  attitude  of  French-speaking  Canadians  to¬ 
ward  the  United  States,  Hritain  and  the  Hritish 
('ommonwcalth  of  Nations  is  paradoxical  enough. 
Although  their  attitude  toward  England  is  one 
of  unreasoning  suspicion  and  aliKifness,  whereas 
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their  feeling  toward  the  United  States  is  one  of 
uncritical  friendliness  and  confidence,  they  never¬ 
theless  hold  intuitively  to  the  Commonwealth  link 
as  the  most  secure  safeguard  of  their  ethnic  and 
spiritual  aspirations.  This  may  not  be  wholly  true 
of  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  are  somewhat 
impulsively  drawn  by  the  relatively  higher  Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  life  as  by  a  magnet,  but  it  is  most 
surely  the  sentiment  of  the  leaders  of  their  political 
and  social  life,  for  the  latter  have  more  readily 
perceived  that  in  the  very  bigness  of  the  United 
States  lies  a  danger  for  the  future  of  French- 
Canadian  identity. 

Indeed,  there  has  developed  of  recent  years,  as 
a  counterweight  to  this  considered  peril,  a  wistful 
desire  to  cultivate  an  intellectual  and  physical  rap¬ 
prochement  with  the  peoples  of  Spanish  America, 
for  whom,  as  a  Catholic  people  of  Latin  culture, 
the  French  Canadians  have  a  natural  affinity. 
There  is  therefore  in  French  Canada  a  latent  de¬ 
sire  to  join  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  although 
there  has  been  no  active  demand  on  its  part  for 
Canada’s  entry  into  the  Union,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  any  move  in  that  direction  from  the 
Ottawa  government  would  meet  immediately  with 
an  enthusiastic  response  from  Eastern  Central 
Canada. 


As  a  minority  element  in  a  North  American 
country  which  is  a  member  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations,  French-speaking  Canadians 
are  torn  between  the  two  poles  of  the  English- 
speaking  world:  London  and  Washington.  Thus, 
there  may  appear  to  be  contradiction  in  their  de¬ 
sire  that  Canada  retain  membership,  at  least  for  a 
time,  in  the  British  Commonwealth,  while  hoping 
simultaneously  for  closer  relations  with  the  United 
States  within  the  protective  framework  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  But  the  contradiction  will  be 
seen  to  be  only  superficial  if  one  remembers  that 
the  primeval  feeling  in  the  soul  of  French  Canadi¬ 
ans  is  the  will  to  survive,  some  way  and  some¬ 
how,  and — for  no  particular  or  very  clear  reason 
even  to  themselves — as  an  individual  group  in  the 
great  family  of  peoples. 

This  will  to  survive  is  by  far  the  most  powerful 
trait  of  the  French  Canadian’s  character  as  revealed 
by  three  centuries  of  history.  Nothing  else  matters 
before  this  all-absorbing  law  of  French  Canada’s 
destiny,  and  all  else,  whether  of  national  or  inter¬ 
national  scope,  is  unconsciously  subordinated  in 
the  French  Canadian  to  this  prime  necessity.  Any 
appraisal  of  past,  present,  or  future  French- 
Canadian  attitude  on  public  policies  must  be  made 
in  the  light  of  this  knowledge. 


IN  ONTARIO — 

BY  B.  K.  SANDWELL,  Editor,  Saturday  Night  {Toronto)',  and  author.  The  Canadian  Peoples. 


The  province  of  Ontario,  containing  about  a 
third  of  the  population  and  considerably  more  than 
that  proportion  of  the  wealth  and  production  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  entirely  an  inland 
province  (its  only  ocean  outlet,  Hudson  Bay,  is  not 
as  yet  effective),  but  is  also  an  “old”  province,  in 
that  the  character  of  its  population  is  not  much  af¬ 
fected  by  the  later  immigration  movements  which 
peopled  the  other  inland  provinces.  It  differs  from 
the  Maritime  provinces  and  British  Columbia  in 
that  it  is  not  coastal,  and  is  central  to  the  economic 
area  of  the  nation.  It  differs  from  Quebec  in  that  it 
has  not  even  the  coastal  quality  afforded  by  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  still  more  strongly  in 
that  its  population  is  mainly  of  British  and  not 
French  origin.  It  differs  from  the  Prairie  provinces 
both  in  its  central  position  and  its  old-^nadian 
population. 

Its  percentage  of  isolationism  may  have  been 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  Maritimes  in  the 


period  between  the  wars.  It  was  not,  I  think,  higher 
than  that  of  British  Columbia,  and  it  was  of  course 
far  lower  than  that  of  Quebec  and  the  Prairies.  It 
has  undergone  considerably  less  change  than  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
because  it  is  so  far  removed  from  any  impact  from 
the  Japanese  peril.  Fundamentally,  it  has  under¬ 
gone  less  change  than  the  outsider  would  expect 
considering  that  it  has  actually  been  engaged  in  the 
war  for  three  and  a  half  years.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  like  the  rest  of  EngUsh-speaking  Canada, 
it  was  for  the  first  two  years  of  that  period  exposed 
to  a  very  influential  isolationist  atmosphere  from 
the  United  States,  conveyed  through  the  enormous 
amount  of  United  States  periodicals  and  broad¬ 
casts  read  and  listened  to  by  the  Canadian  people. 
It  is  true  that  Ontario  voted  strongly  for  conscrip¬ 
tion  for  overseas  service,  but  this  was  due  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  under  the  voluntary  system  Ontario  was 
doing  much  more  than  its  share,  and  only  con- 
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scription  would  compel  Quebec  to  come  some¬ 
what  nearer  to  a  proportional  contribution  of 
military  manpower. 

Downward  Trend  in  Tariffs  Favored 

While  there  has  been  an  immense  amount  of 
discussion  in  Ontario,  as  elsewhere,  on  the  policies 
to  be  pursued  after  the  war,  I  cannot  see  that  that 
discussion  has  led  to  any  consolidation  of  public 
opinion  here  on  any  policies  relating  to  external 
affairs.  What  agreement  does  exist  relates  almost 
wholly  to  internal  affairs,  and  is  conditioned  by  a 
realization  that  even  the  internal  policies  of  Canada 
will  be  largely  affected  by  what  happens  in  the 
realm  of  international  affairs.  One  hopeful  sign  of 
I  progress  may  be  noted:  Canadians  in  Ontario  do 
seem  to  have  moved  some  distance  toward  approv¬ 
ing  of  a  radical  downward  trend  in  tariffs  and 
trade  obstacles  generally,  but  even  this  movement 
I  might  be  reversed  by  a  period  of  domestic  hard- 
1  ship  and  unemployment  following  the  war.  It  is 
S  significant,  however,  that  the  Conservative  party, 
which  usually  predominates  in  Ontario,  has  reor¬ 
ganized  itself  under  the  leadership  of  an  agrarian 
professor  and  politician  from  the  Prairies  and  with 
a  very  moderate  protectionist  plank  in  its  platform. 
Ontario  Conservatives,  usually  protectionist,  took 
a  large  part  in  this  reconstruction  and  are  apparent¬ 
ly  well  satisfied  with  its  results,  but  their  impelling 
motive  was  a  desire  to  prevent  the  growing  opposi- 

ition  to  the  present  Liberal  government  from  being 
channelled  too  strongly  into  the  new  Socialist  party. 

The  inability  of  Canadians  both  in  and  outside 
of  Ontario  to  make  up  their  minds  about  inter¬ 
national  policies  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
i  Canada  is  a  highly  composite  nation,  no  element 
I  in  which  feels  confident  that  it  can  trust  the  na¬ 
tional  government  to  carry  out  its  will  in  such 
matters — the  general  result  being  that  no  element 
goes  to  the  trouble  of  deciding  what  its  will  should 
be,  and  all  are  more  or  less  reconciled  to  Canada 
remaining  silent  and  passive  in  the  international 
■  sphere.  The  one  respect  in  which  a  fairly  generous 
I  policy  can  probably  be  counted  on  is  that  of  finan- 
cial  contribution  (in  the  form  of  Canadian  prod- 
ucts)  toward  international  projects  for  the  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  countries  delivered  from  the  Nazi  tyran¬ 
ny.  Even  here  the  case  will  have  to  be  presented 
1  with  some  wisdom;  Canada  will  expect  to  say  who 
I  shall  benefit  by  its  generosity,  and  it  will  be  much 
j  easier  to  get  aid  for  France,  Norway  and  Russia 
than  for  Yugoslavia  and  perhaps  even  Greece. 

I  No  Desire  for  Decrease  in  Sovereignty 

It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  procure  Canadian 
1  assent  for  any  serious  diminution  of  the  powers  of 


national  sovereignty  in  favor  of  a  supra-national 
organization  of  any  kind;  and  that  difficulty  will 
be  quite  as  strong  in  Ontario  as  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Canadians  will  certainly  desire  to  retain 
complete  control  of  their  own  immigration,  and 
their  policy  in  regard  to  it  will  be  dictated  almost 
wholly  by  what  they  feel  to  be  in  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  interests.  Immigration  policy  in  the  old  days 
was  determined  largely  by  the  great  employers  of 
labor;  but  it  will  be  determined  in  the  future  large¬ 
ly  by  the  organizations  of  the  workers  themselves, 
who  are  likely  to  be  as  protectionist  in  this  matter 
as  their  employers  were  in  that  of  the  tariff.  Labor 
is  politically  very  “young”  and  inexperienced  in 
Canada,  and  may  not  be  very  responsive  to  the 
arguments  of  economists  and  social  students,  while 
considerations  of  military  safety  which  have  changed 
the  immigration  attitude  of  Australia  have  no  force 
here. 

Nor  is  there  likely  to  be  any  very  receptive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  handing  over  of  any  territorial 
rights  to  a  supra-national  authority,  even  if  Britain 
and  the  United  States  appear  likely  to  have  most  to 
say  in  its  decisions.  There  has  been  already  a  good 
deal  of  ill-concealed  alarm  over  the  extent  to 
which  so  friendly  a  power  as  the  United  States  is 
now  exercising  temporary  rights  in  Canadian  ter¬ 
ritory,  although  it  has  been  generally  recognized 
that  this  was  a  war  necessity;  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  status  quo  at  the  end  of 
the  war  was  hailed  as  a  much-needed  reassurance. 

In  view  of  this  general  inward-looking  disposi¬ 
tion,  there  need  be  no  surprise  at  the  fact  that 
Canadians  have  no  interest  in  the  acceptance  of  any 
part  of  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  “white 
man’s  burden”  of  looking  after  less  advanced  com¬ 
munities.  They  have  no  desire  to  share  with  Britain 
in  the  administration  of  India  or  the  colonial 
Empire.  The  great  majority  of  them  unquestion¬ 
ably  regard  Britain  as  the  best  administrator  for 
that  purpose  that  could  be  found;  but  if  the  public 
opinion  of  other  countries  should  demand  it,  and 
Britain  should  consent,  they  would  raise  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  setting  up  of  an  international  authority. 
They  would  not  gready  care  whether  they  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  authority  or  not.  If  other  comparable 
nations  were  in,  and  it  became  something  of  an  in¬ 
dignity  not  to  be  in,  they  would  come  in — but  with¬ 
out  enthusiasm. 

The  idea  that  the  raising  of  the  general  standard 
of  living  of  the  outside  world  is  something  to  which 
Canada  can  contribute,  and  which  would  be  of 
substantial  benefit  to  Canada,  is  probably  enter¬ 
tained  only  by  the  coastal  areas  and  a  small  and 
rather  academic  clement  in  the  interior.  It  has  little 
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appeal  for  the  manufacturing  elements,  who  can¬ 
not  see  themselves  competing  effectually  with  the 
much  larger  industries  of  the  United  States.  To  the 
Prairies,  it  is  familiar  only  in  the  form  of  “teach¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  to  eat  wheat,”  an  idea  which  was 
}H)pular  a  generation  ago  but  never  produced  any¬ 
thing  hut  disappointment.  The  Canadian  cannot 
quite  imagine  what  products  he  is  expected  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  China  for  the  wheat  he  is  to  send.  More¬ 
over,  any  really  friendly  trade  arrangements  with  a 
China  newly  endowed  with  justified  national  pride 
must  obviously  he  conditioned  on  a  greatly  changed 
attitude  in  Canada  toward  Chinese  immigration 
and  toward  the  Chinese  population  already  here, 
and  the  need  for  that  very  fundamental  change  is 
as  yet  apparent  to  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
C'anadian  people. 

The  coastal  areas,  which  live  by  international 
trade,  of  course  take  a  very  different  view  of  this 
whole  i]uesiion.  Put  througlioul  Canada  the  belief 
is  strongly  held  that  all  international  movements 
of  goods  must  he  accompanied  by  corresponding 
international  payments,  exception  being  made  only 
for  specific  grants  in  aid  of  specific  areas  for  a  very 
short  period  of  reconstruction,  on  humanitarian 
grounds. 

Implications  of  Commonwealth 
Membership  not  Understood 

Ontario  is  as  profoundly  attached  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as 
any  other  part  of  Canada — and  perhaps  as  little 
ready  to  make  any  substantial  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  that  attachment  at  any  time  other  than  that 
of  dangerous  war.  Membership  in  the  Commfin- 
wealth  at  present  implies  absolutely  no  constitu¬ 
tional  obligations  other  than  the  purely  nominal 
one — to  which  Eire  still  adheres — of  using  the 
name  of  the  King  for  purposes  of  external  relations. 
I'hat  this  condition  can  hardly  continue  totally  un¬ 
changed  after  the  war  seems  fairly  certain;  but 
Canadians  have  not  yet  begun  even  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  changes  to  which  they  might  give 
their  assent.  There  are,  however,  implications  in 
the  Empire  Air  Training  scheme  which  have  not 
yet  taken  concrete  form,  and  of  which  the  average 
Canadian  has  not  even  begun  to  think. 

Uncertainty  as  to  whether  these  possible  changes 
in  the  (xmimonwealth  set-up  might  affect,  or  be 
affected  by,  ('anada’s  relations  with  other  North 
and  South  American  countries  is  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  why  Canadians  have  also  not  done  much  think¬ 
ing  about  the  question  of  joining  the  Pan  American 
Union.  They  arc  certainly  less  definitely  opposed 


to  that  idea  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and 
more  definitely  conscious  of  their  position  as  a 
Western  Hemisphere  power.  Put  their  attitude 
toward  the  Union  is  still  largely  determined  by  the 
same  feeling  as  has  kept  them  hostile  to  the  idea 
of  any  organized  authority  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  as  a  whole — the  feeling  that  the  Union 
must  be  dominated,  as  the  Commonwealth  author¬ 
ity  would  be  dominated,  by  the  will  of  a  single 
great  and  powerful  nation.  This  is  not  exactly  iso¬ 
lationism;  it  is  rather  a  desire  to  avoid  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  policies  in  the  designing  of  which  Canada 
would  not  have  much  to  say. 

British  Leadership  Dominant  Influence 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  important  influence 
on  opinion  in  Canada  as  a  whole,  and  especially  in 
Ontario,  after  the  war  will  be  the  same  as  it  was 
before  the  war,  namely  the  leadership  of  Britain— 
and  not  so  much  of  the  British  government  as  of 
the  obvious  desires  and  trends  of  the  British  people 
themselves.  American  opinion  establishes  an  at¬ 
mosphere  in  Canada,  but  British  opinion,  when 
solid  and  vigorous,  affords  an  impulse.  Canada  was 
not  very  responsive  to  the  leadership  of  the  British 
government  during  the  appeasement  days  because 
it  doubted  whether  that  leadership  corresponded  to 
the  best  feelings  of  the  British  people.  But  Canada 
responded  instantly  to  the  British  declaration  of 
war,  and  did  so  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  the  best 
feelings  of  the  British  people  were  once  more  in 
the  ascendant.  Canada  has  responded  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  the  lead  given  by  the  Beveridge  Report. 
If  the  British  people  go  into  the  task  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  with  a  clear-cut  policy  which  engages  ihcir 
fairly  unanimous  support,  the  Canadian  people  will 
be  profoundly  influenced  thereby,  and  may  be 
stirred  out  of  much  of  the  lethargy,  the  incompre¬ 
hension,  the  isolationism,  the  sense  of  their  own  in- 
efTectualness,  which  are  the  roots  of  most  of  phe¬ 
nomena  described  above.  To  the  extent  to  which 
the  American  people  go  into  the  same  task  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  British  people,  as  they  have  gone 
into  the  tasks  of  the  war,  the  problems  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  (xrople  will  be  the  easier,  and  their  cooperation 
will  be  the  more  fervent  and  energetic. 

The  present  “suspended  judgment”  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  people  may  be  ascribed  largely  to  their  posi¬ 
tion  between  two  great  and  powerful  English- 
spcakiiig  nations,  and  their  unavoidable  ignorance 
as  to  whether  these  tw'o  nations  will  be  aiding  or 
obstructing  one  another  in  the  tasks  which  will  be 
facing  all  of  us  as  soon  as  the  present  regimes  in 
(Germany  and  Japan  have  definitely  come  to  an  end. 
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IN  THE  PRAIRIE  PROVINCES— 

15Y  (iEORCjE  V,  FERGUSON,  Managing  Editor,  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 


The  I’niirie  area  of  (Canada,  comprising  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  with 
their  total  of  2,500,000  inhabitants,  has  never  been 
basically  isolationist  in  its  thinking.  Its  dependence 
on  international  trade  and  the  sale  of  its  vast 
annual  wheat  surplus  has  always  made  it  realize 
that  its  prosperity  or  even  its  bare  livelihood  de¬ 
pended  on  the  maintenance  of  peace  abroad  and 
that,  if  peace  broke  down,  Canada  would  have  to 
play  its  part  in  fighting  to  restore  it. 

It  was  on  the  Prairies  that  the  principle  of  col¬ 
lective  security,  in  pre-war  years,  received  its  great¬ 
est  support,  although  it  is  true  to  say  that  this  per¬ 
ception  did  not  go  deep.  There  was  in  this  area, 
for  example,  widespread  accjuiescencc  in  the  policy 
of  appeasement  and  little  open  support  for  the 
demand  of  a  minority  which  urged  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  ('ovenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  the  problems  which  alllicted  the  world.  Hut 
there  was  recognition,  too,  that,  as  and  when  ap¬ 
peasement  tailed,  there  must  be  recourse  to  arms. 
There  was  virtually  no  sentiment  that  a  large-scale 
war  in  khiropc  was  no  concern  of  Prairie  Canadi¬ 
ans.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  almost  complete 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  an  upheaval  af¬ 
fected  vitally  every  aspect  of  Canadian  life,  in¬ 
tellectual.  spiritual  and  economic.  The  proof  of 
this  statement  is  that,  although  the  ethnic  com¬ 
position  of  the  three  Prairie  provinces  is  barely 
half  Anglo-Saxon*  (including  in  that  broad  cate¬ 
gory  the  large  element  of  former  American  citizens 
resident  on  the  Prairies),  every  aspect  of  the  war 
elTort  lor  three  years,  including  recruiting,  has  been 
as  well  supported  in  this  area  as  in  any  in  Canada. 

Desire  for  Some  System  of  Collective  Security 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  Prairies 
have  not  changed  their  thinking  under  the  test 
of  war.  There  has  been  indeed  a  deep  and  basic 
change.  Whereas,  before  the  war,  the  Prairies 
largely  act]uiesced  in  natiftnal  and  international 
policies  which  led  to  a  breakdown  in  the  embryo 
system  (d  collective  security  in  the  world,  there 
is  ifnlay  a  frank  recognition  ot  error,  which  often 
hnds  open  expression.  It  is  imjiossible  to  move 

‘The  i<>^i  ifiiMis  reports  a  total  I’rairic  |>opulation  of  ’.^SJ.ooo, 
of  wliicli  i,2<>2,ooo  are  liritisli  in  oriyin.  Of  tlie  remain(I<r,  tlie 
ori^jin  of  the  most  important  tthnie  groups  is:  (ierman,  i^K.ooo; 
I’kraini.m,  iip5,ooo;  Scandinavian,  160,000;  I'rencli,  1^2,000; 
anil  Polish,  8.4,000. 


through  any  circle  of  Prairie  opinion  without  dis¬ 
covering  the  widespread  view  that  there  must  be, 
after  the  war,  some  system  of  c(K)peration  which 
will  maintain  the  peace. 

The  nature  of  that  system  remains  vague  in 
most  people’s  minds.  Majority  opinion  probably 
swings  around  the  idea  of  some  return  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  for  Canada’s  membership  in 
that  body  since  U)U)  is  a  reality  widely  understood, 
even  though  the  nation  shrank  from  its  moderate 
commitments  in  the  pre-war  years.  Union  Now 
has  a  sprinkling  of  supporters,  while  a  larger 
group  thinks  in  vague  terms  of  .some  combination 
dominated  by  a  continuance  of  the  wartime  Anglo- 
Soviet-American  coalition.  Opinion  is  obviously 
much  harder  and  sharper  than  it  was  when  the 
last  war  came  to  an  end.  Many  Prairie  families 
sulTered  personal  loss  in  that  conllict,  and  many 
more  will  have  sulTered  likewise  before  this  war 
is  done.  The  impact  of  these  casualties  on  a  single 
generation  of  men  and  women  has  already  brought 
into  existence  a  cold  determination  that  Germany’s 
aggressive  instincts  must  be  smashed  once  and  for 
all.  Hy  the  time  the  war  is  over,  this  emotion  will 
have  become  in  all  probability  far  stronger  than 
any  sentiment  springing  from  war-weariness. 

The  Prairies,  for  this  reason,  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  prepared  to  see  Canada  share  in  inter¬ 
national  duties  and  responsibilitic.s,  including  the 
administration  and  policing  of  foreign  countries. 
They  would  also  welcome  wholeheartedly  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  similar  rcs[X)nsibilitics  by  the  United 
State.s,  for  the  opinion  is  all  but  universal  that, 
had  that  country  in  i^k)  joined  in  post-war  col¬ 
laboration  and  become  a  member  of  the  League, 
this  war  would  never  have  broken  out. 

'^riie  Prairie  popul.ition  as  a  whole  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  clearly  that  assumption  of  such  responsi¬ 
bilities  by  Canada  involves  limitation  of  its  na¬ 
tional  .sovereignty;  but  the  readiness  with  which 
the  Prairie  people  tcnlay  recognize  the  need  of 
sh.iring  the  defen.se  of  this  continent  with  the 
Unitevl  States,  and  welcome  the  advent  of  large 
numbers  of  American  soldiers  to  (kmadian  .soil, 
is  strong  evidence  that  they  are  prep.ired  to  join  in 
the  continuance  ol  .schemes  of  collaboration.  Can¬ 
ada  recognizes  itself  to  be  a  country  small  in  num¬ 
bers  and  large  in  .irea,  anil  knows  that  its  |K)licie.s 
must  harmonize  with  tho.se  of  Hritain  and  the 
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United  States  if  the  security  of  the  nation  is  to  be 
preserved.  The  only  widespread  criticism  heard 
on  the  Prairies  is  that  Canada^  position  is  such 
that  it  should  be  able  to  influence  Anglo-American 
policy  from  day  to  day  far  more  than  it  appears 
to  do. 

Continued  Association  with  British 
Commonwealth  Supported 

There  is  virtually  no  belief  on  the  Prairies  that 
the  association  of  Canada  with  Britain  and  the 
other  self-governing  Dominions  should  come  to 
an  end.  This  association  is  deep-rooted  in  our  his¬ 
tory  and  political  traditions  and  has  brought,  on 
balance,  far  greater  benefits  than  disadvantages, 
both  politically  and  economically.  But  the  interests 
of  Canada  and  its  fellow-members  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  are  not  so  identical  that  there  is  any 
substantial  support  for  the  development  of  a  cen¬ 
tralized  imperial  direction  of  foreign  policy  in 
which  Canada  would  play  its  part.  The  Prairies 
deeply  cherish  the  concept  of  Canadian  national¬ 
ism  and  the  nation’s  independence;  and  majority 
opinion  combines  the  superficially  inconsistent 
view  that  there  must  be  both  a  maintenance  of 
the  association  with  Britain  and  the  other  Domin¬ 
ions  with  a  policy  of  neither  consultation  nor  com¬ 
mitment  in  British  foreign  policy. 

No  Commitments  on  Colonial  Problems 

Meanwhile,  the  bulk  of  the  Prairie  people  regard 
the  Indian  and  colonial  problems  as  being  Britain’s 
business  and  not  one  in  which  Canada  should 
concern  itself.  In  the  light  of  the  steady  movement 
to  autonomy  which  has  marked  a  hundred  years 
of  British  policy  toward  Canada,  the  Prairie  people 
take  it  for  granted  that  similar  movements  are 
underway  in  the  dependent  empire,  and  that  Brit¬ 
ish  good  faith  in  pursuing  elsewhere  the  aim 
which  was  pursued  and  achieved  in  Canada  can¬ 
not  be  called  in  question.  A  minority  opinion 
would  undoubtedly  like  to  see  greater  speed  in 
the  finding  of  solutions  but,  when  criticism  of  the 
tempo  of  British  policy  comes  from  countries  out¬ 
side  the  Commonwealth,  the  average  reaction  of 
the  western  Canadian  is  to  resent  it.  The  most 
common  reply  of  this  type  of  Canadian  to  criticism 
of  British  policy  in  the  United  States  is  to  inquire 
with  some  emphasis  regarding  the  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  that  has  attended  American  efforts  to  solve 
the  Negro  problem. 

The  policy  of  “no  commitments’’  mentioned 
above  must  not  be  considered,  however,  as  having 
its  basis  in  isolationism.  It  is  rather  the  expression 
of  a  nationalism  which  doubts  if  Canadian  and 
British  interests  can  always  march  together.  But, 


should  a  world-wide  international  organization  be 
formed,  the  caution  noted  in  the  refusal  to  com¬ 
mit  Canada  to  the  obligations  of  an  imperial  coun¬ 
cil  would  probably  disappear.  Instead,  the  tendency, 
greatly  accentuated  by  the  developments  of  the 
war  itself,  would  be  to  seek  international  relation¬ 
ships  much  wider  than  those  involved  in  any 
Commonwealth  association. 

The  dominant  intellectual  opinion  regarding  this 
problem  has  been  for  many  years  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  security  of  the  British  Commonwealth  lies 
inside  the  framework  of  a  much  larger  body,  such 
as  the  League  of  Nations.  This  view  has  been  im¬ 
measurably  strengthened  since  1939  by  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  man  in  the  street.  The  latter,  however, 
having  no  pretense  to  expertness,  probably  feels 
that  what  is  wanted  is  a  body  possessing  the  mili¬ 
tary  strength  to  hold  down,  by  force  if  necessary, 
any  future  attempts  at  aggression.  This  might 
mean  that  failure  to  create  a  world-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  would  throw  opinion  back  on  whatever  prac¬ 
tical  alternatives  presented  themselves  as  immedi¬ 
ately  {X)ssible — for  instance,  on  support  of  an 
Anglo-American  combination,  or  one  limited  to 
Britain,  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China. 

If  these  four  great  powers  were  backing  the 
policies  proposed  by  an  international  body,  our 
majority  opinion  would  in  all  probability  be  glad 
to  see  not  only  the  principal  problems  of  war  and 
peace  but  such  other  contentious  matters  as  India 
and  the  colonial  problems  of  France,  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands  referred  to  it.  In  a  sentence,  it  can 
be  said  that  on  the  Prairies  there  is  no  wide  in¬ 
stinct  for  empire  or  for  sharing  in  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  empire. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  readi¬ 
ness  to  share  fully  in  cooperative  post-war  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  For  this,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  much  vocal  support.  And  it 
will  be  surprising  if,  on  the  purely  political  and 
military  side,  there  is  not  the  greatest  readiness  to 
assume  burdens — hitherto  not  carried — in  order  to 
make  Canada  an  effective  factor  in  enforcing  peace 
across  the  world,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
globe  such  obligations  may  appear  necessary. 

This  opinion  would  prove  effective  also,  in  all 
likelihood,  in  supporting  substantial  financial  ex¬ 
penditures,  which  could  not  be  repaid  in  terms  of 
money  or  perhaps  in  any  other  way,  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  purposes  of  post-war  rehabilitation  of  the 
countries  devastated  by  war.  The  Prairies  believe 
tmlay  that  their  surplus  of  wheat,  now  assuming 
gigantic  proportions,  may  be  needed  in  order  to 
save  the  world  from  starvation  whenever  an  armis¬ 
tice  is  signed.  It  is  unlikely  that  strict  payment 
will  be  exacted,  and  there  would  be  great  readi¬ 
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ness  on  the  part  of  the  wheat  producers  to  accept 
moderate  payment  from  Canada,  even  if  a  very 
large  share  of  the  total  sum  ultimately  had  to  be 
paid  by  Canadian  taxpayers,  including  themselves. 

long-Range  Economic  Implications 
Sot  Yet  Accepted 

But  whether  such  an  attitude  would  persist  when 
it  came  to  accepting  the  ultimate  long-range  eco¬ 
nomic  implications  of  schemes  of  political  and 
military  security  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color. 
Pre-war  thinking  on  these  lines  persists  to  an 
extent  highly  discouraging  to  those  who  under¬ 
stand  that  only  by  full  international  economic 
cooperation  can  the  politics  of  collective  security 
be  preserved.  In  the  general  election  of  1930  a 
government  policy  which  permitted  the  entry  of 
moderate  amounts  of  butter  from  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  was  a  powerful  factor  in  losing 
popular  Prairie  support,  and  there  is  no  reason 
apparent  at  the  moment  that  would  make  the  ob¬ 
server  believe  there  has  been  any  basic  change  in 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  prompted  that  hostility. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  lip  service  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  protection  and 
increasing  the  flow  of  international  trade.  It  is, 
indeed,  more  than  general,  since  the  interests  of 
agrarian  producers  demand  reduction  in  the  tariffs 
on  industrial  gcxids;  and  this  has  been  a  basic 
argument  of  all  Prairie  people  ever  since  they  en¬ 
tered  the  area  as  settlers  and  came  to  consider 
themselves  exploited  by  eastern  industrial  and 
transportation  interests.  But  there  have  been,  since 

IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA — 

BY  BRUCE  HUTCHISON,  of  The  Vancouver 

and  Her  People. 

British  Columbia,  geographically,  economically 
and  spiritually,  is  one  of  the  obviously  separate 
compartments  of  Canadian  life.  It  has  seldom  felt 
itself  to  be  in  the  main  current  of  events  at  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  The  legend  that  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  is  more  passionately  British  than  any  part 
of  Canada  still  exists,  but  in  the  years  of  Canada’s 
pre-war  isolationism  there  was  little  to  indicate 
that  British  Columbia  held  any  opinion  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs  much  different  from  that  of  the 
nation  at  large.  Isolationism  was  a  nation-wide 
mood. 

Yet  the  revolt  against  isolationism  has  been  per¬ 
haps  stronger  here,  since  the  war  began,  than  in 
the  adjoining  Prairies.  Such  comparisons  are  dif- 
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those  days,  many  policies  which  have  artificially 
protected  the  farm  people  from  competition  in  the 
sale  of  their  products,  as  for  instance  the  barring 
of  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  oleomar¬ 
garine;  and  these  policies,  so  far  as  can  be  judged, 
command  the  admiration  of  the  farmers. 

How  this  belief  can  be  broken  down,  how  far 
the  Prairie  people  can  be  made  to  go  in  recog¬ 
nizing  that  freer  trade  must  apply  not  only  to 
the  goods  they  buy  but  to  those  they  sell,  is  not 
yet  known.  It  is  amply  evident  that  the  task  will 
not  be  an  easy  one,  but  it  will  be  mitigated,  so  far 
as  the  Prairies  go,  by  the  long  experience  the  people 
have  had  in  learning  that  it  is  impossible  to  live 
in  an  area  dedicated  to  the  production  of  export 
surpluses  without  taking  into  account  world-wide 
conditions.  With  this  background,  post-war  edu¬ 
cation  may  move  forward  very  rapidly  indeed. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
opinion  supports  the  historic  principles  of  private 
enterprise  or  the  newer  principle  of  government- 
controlled  planning.  The  latter  principle  is  obvi¬ 
ously  much  stronger  than  it  was  in  1939,  due 
largely  to  the  extent  to  which  government  today 
controls  the  markets  and  sale  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  it  is  perhaps  significant  that,  in  western 
Canada,  there  is  by  no  means  the  same  degree  of 
protest  against  bureaucratic  interference  that  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  probably  be  correct  to  say  that  the  Prairie 
area  on  the  whole  expects  and  looks  forward  to  a 
larger  measure  of  both  government  control  and 
assistance  than  it  did  before  the  war. 


Sun;  and  author,  The  Unknown  Country:  Canada 


ficult,  but  it  is  certain  at  any  rate  that  isolationism 
is  utterly  dead  in  British  Columbia.  It  was  dead 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Japanese  threat  against 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  real  feeling  of  peril  here, 
and  the  sense  of  active  participation  in  the  actual 
dangers  of  the  war,  combine  to  make  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  as  conscious  as  any  part  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  the  indivisibility  of  war  and 
peace. 

Economic  Reconstruction  Supported 

How  far,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  people  of  this 
territory  prepared  to  go  in  assuming,  through  their 
national  government,  large  international  responsi¬ 
bilities  after  the  war.^  It  is  impossible  to  answer 
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this  question.  First,  because  no  clear  test  of  public 
opinion  has  occurred;  and,  second,  because  for¬ 
eign  responsibilities  in  general  would  be  admitted 
by  almost  all,  but  detailed  plans,  when  presented, 
might  well  bring  detailed  objections. 

It  seems  safe,  however,  to  say  that  British  Colum¬ 
bia  is  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  any  part  of  this 
continent  in  international  collaboration  and  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  risks  of  collective  security.  The  people, 
on  the  whole,  realize  that  this  will  involve  ex¬ 
penditures  of  money  and  materials.  That  does 
not  worry  them.  A  foreign-trade  community,  for 
its  size  one  of  the  most  vigorous  in  the  world, 
British  Qdumbia  understands  the  need  of  build¬ 
ing  up  the  economy  of  foreign  nations  so  that 
they  can  buy  Canadian  gcxids;  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia  has  found  that  during  the  war,  even  when 
half  of  Canada’s  production  goes  to  non-economic 
war  purposes,  prosperity  for  the  average  worker 
nevertheless  results  from  large  markets.  There 
should  be  no  trouble  convincing  British  Colum¬ 
bia  of  the  need  for  far-reaching  schemes  of  post¬ 
war  reconstruction,  financed  by  the  victorious 
nations. 

Anti-Japanese  Sentiment 

The  other  aspect  of  reconstruction — the  migra¬ 
tion  of  peoples  from  poor  to  rich  areas — is  another 
story  in  British  Columbia.  This  province  is  the 
center  of  a  most  acute  foreign  minority  problem, 
which  is  certain  to  cause  trouble  after  the  war. 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  British  Columbia  compelled 
the  national  government  to  move  the  entire  Jap¬ 
anese  population — some  25,000  persons — from  the 
coastal  area.  Since  then,  such  a  general  opinion 
has  developed  in  favor  of  repatriating  the  Japanese 
after  the  war  as  to  create  an  acute  post-war  issue 
in  local  politics.  That  this  issue  is  of  national  im¬ 
portance  and  is  not  confined  to  a  few  fanatics  is 
indicated  by  the  attitude  of  Hon.  Ian  Mackenzie, 
British  ('olumbia’s  representative  in  the  national 
cabinet,  who  favors  the  repatriation  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  when  peace  comes.  The  people  of  the  coast 
are  firmly  determined  that  the  Japanese,  if  they 
remain  in  Canada,  shall  not  be  concentrated  again 
in  a  few  communities  on  the  coast;  while  the 
people  of  the  interior,  where  the  Japanese  are  now 
living,  have  no  desire  to  have  them  settle  there 
permanently  and  gain  control  of  a  large  part  of 
the  local  agricultural  industry. 

This  problem  is  complicated  by  the  position  of 
the  Chinese.  Canada  admitted  an  annual  quota 
of  150  Japane.se  immigrants  before  the  war  under 
the  revised  “gentleman's  agreement”  of  192S,  but 
all  Chinese  were  prevented  from  entering  this 
country  except  for  a  few  insignificant  and  special 


cases.  At  one  time  British  Columbia  was  as  much 
alarmed  by  Chinese  as  by  Japanese  immigration 
but,  since  this  war  began,  the  Chinese  naturally 
have  gained  a  new  respect,  and  a  high  regard  is 
felt  for  them  as  a  nation.  It  is  already  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  will  seek  removal  of  the  gross 
discrimination  against  them  in  our  immigration 
laws,  and  probably  will  demand  the  rights  of 
citizenship  as  well. 

A  satisfactory  post-war  settlement  presumably 
will  involve  the  removal  of  at  least  some  of  the 
general  barriers  to  immigration  existing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  a  more  generous  treatment 
of  minorities  everywhere.  British  Columbia  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  ready  now  to  admit  Asiatic  immigra¬ 
tion,  nor  is  it  ready  to  grant  citizenship  to  Asiatics, 
even  Chinese.  And  it  will  at  least  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  the  repatriation  of  Japanese  after 
the  war. 

Thus,  while  in  theory  British  Columbia  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  the  pacification 
of  the  world,  it  makes  a  special  exception  of  its 
own  particular  problem  in  this  global  task.  This, 
of  course,  may  not  turn  out  to  be  the  attitude  of 
Canada  as  a  whole.  British  Columbia  has  gen¬ 
erally  disagreed  with  the  national  policy  of  Orien¬ 
tal  immigration,  restricted  though  it  has  been. 

Hi^h  Regard  for  both  Britain  and  U.S. 

Post-war  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  do  not  appear  to  offer  any  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  British  Columbia  was  the  first  advocate  of 
the  Alaska  Highway  and  never  made  any  ob¬ 
jection,  even  before  the  war,  to  American  use  of 
the  highway  for  military  purposes.  The  presence 
of  American  soldiers  at  many  points  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  has  been  welcomed  during  the  war  and,  if 
detachments  should  remain  afterwards,  as  part  of 
a  considered  Canadian-United  States  defense  pol¬ 
icy,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  objection  would  arise 
here. 

Regard  for  the  American  people  has  never  been 
so  high  as  it  is  now,  but  there  is  no  significant 
sentiment  in  favor  of  Canada  changing  its  status 
as  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Al¬ 
ways,  of  course,  there  has  been  a  minority  opinion 
in  Canada  for  union  with  the  United  States,  but 
in  modern  times  it  has  not  been  a  political  fac¬ 
tor.  At  the  moment  there  is.  no  reason  to  believe 
that  union  is  worth  talking  about  in  practical 
politics.  The  whole  thinking  of  the  British  Colum¬ 
bian  in  regard  to  the  post-war  period  is  based  on 
the  hope  that  the  policies  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  United  States  will  be  so  close  and 
intimate  that  there  will  never  be  any  need  for 
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Canada  to  choose  between  them.  Thus,  there  is 
no  feeling  that  Canada’s  place  in  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  excludes  it  from  the  closest  relations 
with  the  United  States  or  even  prevents  Canada’s 
membership  in  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  brief, 
British  Columbians  are  thinking  almost  entirely 
in  terms  of  a  world-wide  joint  policy  of  English- 
speaking  peoples,  in  cooperation  with  other  de¬ 
mocracies. 

Dwindling  of  Empire  Sentiment 

Imperialism  in  the  old  sense  was  once  a  power¬ 
ful  factor  in  British  Columbia.  Perhaps  the  remains 
of  it  are  stronger  here  than  in  the  Prairies,  but 
not  as  strong  as  in  parts  of  Ontario  and  the  Mari- 
times.  In  British  Columbia  imperialist  sentiment 
stemmed  from  the  large  British  immigration  be¬ 
fore  the  first  World  War.  That  generation  is  dis¬ 
appearing,  and  its  descendants  have  lost  any  di¬ 
rect  or  vital  connection  with  the  family  home  in 
Britain. 

While  there  is  still  a  strong  core  of  British-born 
people  here  and  a  strong  sentiment  among  them, 
as  well  as  among  Canadian-born,  for  the  spiritual 
values  of  the  British  Empire,  there  is  in  addition 
a  general  recognition  of  the  Empire’s  development 
into  a  league  of  independent  nations  and,  with 
this,  considerable  feeling  in  favor  of  a  new  colonial 
policy,  especially  in  India.  But  it  would  be  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  British  Columbians  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  alarmed  by  the  situation  in  India,  or  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  British  government’s  Indian  policy.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  safe  thing  to  say  about  opinion  here  is 
that  it  regards  the  growth  of  freedom  in  India  as 
inevitable,  and  is  satisfied  that  Britain  will  allow 
it  to  develop  in  good  time.  Nevertheless,  a  minor¬ 
ity  opinion,  which  is  highly  critical  of  British 
colonial  policy,  finds  its  outlet  in  the  local  and 
powerful  Socialist  party,  the  Cooperative  Com¬ 
monwealth  Federation.  As  to  the  future  of  smaller 
colonics  and  the  possibility  of  international  con¬ 
trol  over  colonial  areas,  British  Columbia  has  done 
little  thinking.  No  one  could  say  what  attitude 
the  province  will  adopt  toward  this  problem  after 
the  war. 


Search  for  Post-War  Plans 

British  Columbians  are  pretty  vague  about  the 
shape  of  the  post-war  world,  but  they  do  know 
that  the  pre-war  world  cannot  be  rebuilt.  This  is 
accepted  everywhere  as  fundamental.  The  war 
shattered  Canada’s  pre-war  position  of  isolation, 
the  depression  ended  the  pioneer  belief  in  an  al¬ 
most  automatic  and  inevitable  prosperity,  and  the 
war  boom  has  convinced  most  people,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  prosperity  can  be  secured  by  the 
state  if  there  is  the  necessary  will  for  it.  Thus 
both  in  politics  and  economics  the  old  conceptions 
have  undergone  a  basic  transformation.  The  people 
in  British  Columbia  look  forward  to  some  kind 
of  international  organization  which  will  police 
the  world,  maintain  the  peace  and,  somehow,  pro¬ 
duce  an  integrated  international  economy.  They 
know  that  this  will  necessitate  profound  changes 
here  and  abroad  and,  in  general,  are  ready  to  face 
them,  but  they  have  no  real  conception  of  these 
changes  and  yearn  for  a  clearer  definition  of  war 
aims  and  post-war  plans. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Canada  is  more  thoughtful 
about  these  problems.  Already  a  commission,  set 
up  by  the  provincial  government  and  representing 
all  political  parties,  has  toured  the  province,  gath¬ 
ered  exhaustive  information  on  local  problems  and 
needs,  and  is  now  at  work  attempting  to  build 
up  a  pattern  of  post-war  reform  within  provincial 
jurisdiction.  Most  of  these  plans  are  local,  of 
course,  but  they  indicate  clearly  an  acute  sense  of 
inevitable  post-war  change,  and  a  desire  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  it.  In  all  such  local  projects,  the  growing 
intervention  of  the  state  is  implicit.  The  growth 
of  the  Socialist  party  here  would  indicate  a  Leftist 
trend  of  the  population  in  general;  but  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  nothing  to  show  that  British  Columbia 
has  begun  to  think  of  abandoning  private  initia¬ 
tive,  or  that  it  is  ready  to  vote  for  anything  like  a 
Socialist  program.  If  the  provincial  legislature  is 
accepted  as  a  fairly  accurate  mirror  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  the  prevailing  desire  is  for  broad  social  re¬ 
forms  within  the  framework  of  private  initiative. 
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A  Guide  to  Recent  Books  on  Canada 

By  Howard  P.  Whidden,  Jr. 


Among  the  general  works  on  Canada,  probably  the 
best  popular  introduction  is  Bruce  Hutchison’s  The 
Unknown  Country:  Canada  and  Her  People  (New 
York:  Coward-McCann,  1942,  $3.50).  A  series  of 
vignettes  of  Canadian  scenes,  this  book  gains  in 
color  and  readability  what  it  loses  in  unity.  Canada, 
Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  William  Henry  Chamber¬ 
lin  (Boston:  Little  Brown,  1942,  $3.00),  although 
lacking  in  any  real  understanding  of  the  deeper  cur¬ 
rents  of  Canadian  life,  presents  a  good  journalistic 
picture  of  present-day  Canada — ^the  physical  environ¬ 
ment,  the  people,  the  economy,  and  the  war  effort. 
It  should  be  supplemented,  however,  by  John  Mac- 
Cormac’s  Canada,  America’s  Problem  (New  York: 
Viking,  1940,  $2.75),  and  by  Andre  Siegfried’s  Canada 
(New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1937,  $3.00),  both  of 
which  show  a  profounder  insight  into  Canada’s  com¬ 
plex  domestic  and  international  problems.  But  the 
serious  student  should  turn  to  F.  R.  Scott’s  Canada 
Today  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1938, 
$1.25)  for  a  really  careful  study  of  the  political  and 
economic  questions  faced  by  Canada  in  time  of  peace 
— with  the  caution  that  the  Canadian  people  are  to¬ 
day  much  less  isolationist  in  their  thinking  than  ap¬ 
pears  from  this  book.  Among  books  on  French  Canada 
in  particular,  both  Wilfred  Bovey’s  French  Canadians 
Today  (Toronto:  Dent,  1938,  $3.00),  and  I.  F.  Fraser’s 
The  Spirit  of  French  Canada  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1939,  $3.75)  are  valuable;  while  The 
Canadian  Peoples  (New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1941,  75  cents),  by  B.  K.  Sandwell,  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  the  racial  question  in  its  historical 
context;  and  Canadian  Mosaic,  by  John  Murray  Gib¬ 
bon  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1939,  $5.00),  provides 
an  able  analysis  of  all  the  racial  groups  in  Canada. 

For  a  popular  history  of  Canada,  the  general  reader 
can  hardly  do  better  than  George  M.  Wrong’s  The 
Canadians:  The  Story  of  a  People  (New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1938,  $3.50),  although  A.  L.  Burt’s  A  Short 
History  of  Canada  for  Americans  (Minneapolis:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Press,  1942,  $3.00)  is  almost  as 
attractive  a  presentation.  A  more  scholarly,  but  well- 
written,  book  is  Carl  Wittke’s  History  of  Canada  (3rd 
ed.:  New  York:  Crofts,  1941,  $6.00),  which  has  long 
been  a  standard  text  in  American  colleges.  There  is 
no  better  account  in  short  compass  of  the  economic 
development  of  our  northern  neighbor  than  Mary  E. 
Innis’  An  Economic  History  of  Canada  (Toronto: 
Ryerson,  1935,  $3.00).  Reference  can  be  made  to 
only  three  volumes  in  the  extremely  valuable  Carnegie 
Series  on  The  Relations  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  (published  by  the  Yale  University  Press,  New 
Haven):  The  Mingling  of  the  Canadian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Peoples,  by  M.  L.  Hansen  and  J.  B.  Brebner  (1940, 
$3.00);  Western  Ontano  and  the  American  Frontier, 
by  Fred  Landon  (1942,  $3.50);  and  Gustave  Lanctot’s 
Les  Canadiens  Fran^ais  et  Leurs  Voisins  du  Sud 


(1941,  $3.00),  which  are  particularly  interesting  from 
the  historical  point  of  view. 

The  literature  of  Canada’s  foreign  policy  has  be¬ 
come  quite  extensive  in  the  past  few  years,  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  In- 
ternational  Affairs.  The  first  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  Dominion’s  external  relations  sponsored  by  this 
organization  was  Canada  Looks  Abroad,  by  R.  A 
MacKay  and  E.  B.  Rogers  (New  York:  Oxford  Uni 
versity  Press,  1938,  $3.50 — rev.  ed.  in  preparation), ; 
carefully  organized  and  objectively  written  volums 
with  relevant  documents  and  bibliography.  For  i 
longer  view  of  the  subject,  however,  George  dcT 
Glazebrook’s  A  History  of  Canadian  External  Rek 
tions  to  igi4  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Pres 
1942,  $3.00)  should  be  consulted  and,  for  more  le 
cent  events  and  problems,  Canada  in  World  Affairs 
The  Pre-War  Years,  by  F.  H.  Soward  and  other 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1941,  $3.00) 
The  history  of  Canadian-American  relations  from  th( 
British  conquest  of  Canada  to  the  present  is  ablj 
handled  in  Edgar  W.  Meinnes’  The  Unguarded  Fron 
tier  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran,  1942,  $3.00) 
and  F.  R.  Scott’s  Canada  and  the  United  States  (Bos 
ton:  World  Peace  Foundation,  1941,  50  cents)  is  s 
brief  but  valuable  commentary  on  the  same  subject, 
with  the  emphasis  on  recent  developments.  A  Cana¬ 
dian  view  of  Pan  Americanism  will  be  found  in  ThaM 
Inter- American  System,  by  John  P.  Humphrey  11 
(New  York:  Macmillan,  1942,  $3.00).  On  the  subject  of  9 
Canada’s  relations  with  the  Far  East,  three  books  wil!  I 
be  found  especially  useful:  Canada,  the  Pacific  ani  i 
War,  by  William  Strange  (New  York:  Nelson,  1937,  ‘ 
$1.75);  Canada  and  the  Far  East,  by  A.  R.  M.  Loweft’ 
(New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1940,1 
$1.25);  and  Canada  and  the  Orient,  by  Charles  Jj 
Woodsworth  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1941,  $3.00).  I 
The  Canadian  war  effort  is  described  briefly  in| 
William  Henry  Chamberlin’s  Canada,  Today  and* 
Tomorrow  (cited  above),  and  more  fully  in  Canada 
in  World  Affairs:  The  First  Two  Years  of  War,  editedjl 
by  R.  M.  Dawson  (New  York:  Oxford  UniversityP 
Press,  1942,  $3.00).  Canada  Fights,  edited  by  John  W.W 
Dafoe  (Toronto:  Saunders,  1941,  $2.00),  is  also  an  I 
interesting  contribution,  while  Elizabeth  Armstrong’s « 
French  Canadian  Opinion  on  the  War  (Toronto:  l| 
Ryerson,  1942,  40  cents)  is  essential  for  an  under- a 
standing  of  Quebec’s  attitude.  The  defense  angle  is|| 
ably  discussed  in  C.  P.  Stacey’s  Military  Problems  o/fl 
Canada  (Toronto:  Ryerson,  1940,  $2.50).  And  finally,M 
Canada  and  the  United  Nations  (Toronto:  Canadians 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1942,  50  cents),  and| 
War  and  Reconstruction,  by  A.  R.  M.  Lower  and  J.  i 
F.  Parkinson  (Toronto:  Ryerson,  1942,  50  cents),  setk 
the  Canadian  war  effort  in  the  broader  framework  of  h 
the  United  Nations  in  war  and  peace.  || 
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